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Quakerism  in  England  has  remained  a single 
body  in  spite  of  its  internal  differences  and  con- 
flicts over  the  years.  Similar  differences  and  con- 
flicts in  American  Quakerism,  on  the  other  hand, 
resulted  during  the  nineteenth  century  in  several 
separations  and  a variety  of  Quaker  bodies,  differ- 
ing not  only  in  theological  emphases  but  to  some 
extent  in  ecclesiastical  form.  During  the  twentieth 
century,  new  forces  have  been  at  work  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  and  elsewhere,  bringing 
Friends  into  new  patterns  of  association  and  work. 


How  did  the  wide  diversification  within 
American  Quakerism  come  about?  The  size  of  the 
country,  no  doubt,  has  had  something  to  do  with 
it.  Even  before  American  independence,  as  Edwin 
Bronner  points  out  {Friends  in  the  Americas,  p.  7), 
the  distance  between  the  colonies  had  required  the 
creation  of  six  Yearly  Meetings.  Rufus  Jones  saw 
“a  sad  lack  of  historical  insight”  among  leading 
American  Friends  as  a main  cause  of  the  tragic 
separation  of  1827-28  {Later  Periods  of  Quakerism, 
V.  I,  p.  436).  Yet  Elbert  Russell  felt  that  “the  new 
spirit  of  democracy  and  personal  freedom”  played 
an  important  role  in  that  separation  {History  of 
Quakerism,  p.  282).  With  the  westward  migration 
of  Quakers  along  with  throngs  of  other  pioneers, 
it  seems  clear,  from  Errol  Elliott’s  Quakers  on  the 
American  Frontier,  that  a considerable  degree  of 
acculturation  accompanied  the  development  of 
Quakerism  in  America.  This  has  been  especially 
true,  perhaps,  of  the  evangelical  wing  of  American 
Quakerism. 

America  has  a genius  for  pluralism,  one  might 
say,  and  Quakerism  has  not  remained  unaffected 
by  this  genius.  But  pluralism  implies  a certain 
unity.  With  the  forces  separating  American  Friends, 
there  have  also  appeared  forces  drawing  Friends 
together.  Only  by  looking  at  both  sets  of  forces 
together  can  one  make  out  the  shape  of  Quakerism 
in  North  America. 

What  are  the  implications  for  Friends  of  all  per- 
suasians  of  this  diversified,  yet  interrelated,  pattern 
in  which  American  Quakerism  finds  itself?  How 
may  it  best  serve  the  purposes  of  God? 

The  accompanying  drawing  is  based  on  the  dia- 
gram used  in  the  1966  and  1976  booklets  on 
American  Quakerism  published  by  the  Friends 
World  Committee  for  Consultation,  Section  of  the 
Americas.  It  has  benefitted,  also,  from  the  chart, 
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“We  are  a people  that  follow  after  those 
things  that  make  for  peace,  love  and  unity; 
it  is  our  desire  that  other’s  feet  may  walk  in 
the  same,  and  [we]  do  deny  and  bear  our 
testimony  against  all  strife  and  wars  and 
contentions.  . . Our  weapons  are  not  carnal, 
but  spiritual.  . . Treason,  treachery,  and 
false  dealings  we  do  utterly  deny.  . . and 
speak  the  Truth  in  plainness  and  singleness 
of  heart.  . .” 

—Margaret  Fell  (June,  1660),  from 
her  declaration  to  King  Charles, 
the  first  Quaker  document  pro- 
claiming the  peace  testimony.^ 

How  well  do  we  know  our  history  as  a Religious 
Society  of  Friends?  Reading  the  biography  of 
Margaret  Fell  written  by  Isabel  Ross,  I discovered 
that  her  peace  testimony  statement  predated  by 
six  months  the  oft-quoted  one  by  George  Fox  and 
Richard  Hubberthorne— “A  Declaration  from  the 
Harmless  and  Innocent  People  of  God,  Called 
Quakers,  against  all  plotters  and  fighters  in  the 
World.” 

Margaret  Fell  made  the  arduous  200  mile  jour- 
ney by  horseback  from  Swarthmore  Hall  to 
London  to  appeal  to  King  Charles  and  others  of 
the  Royal  Family,  and  to  Parliament,  for  justice 
and  the  release  of  George  Fox  and  other  Friends 
imprisoned  on  suspicion  of  wanting  to  use  violence 
against  the  King.  Following  two  months  of  letter- 
writing and  personal  interviews  with  the  King, 
Margaret  obtained  Fox’s  release.  But  her  petition- 
ing for  those  Friends  still  imprisoned  continued 
for  fifteen  months  until  over  four  thousand  were 
freed. 

Both  George  Fox  and  Margaret  Fell  were  moved 
by  the  sufferings  of  Friends  in  America,  as  well, 
where  religious  intolerance  in  Massachusetts  claim- 
ed the  lives  of  Mary  Dyer  and  three  male  compan- 
ion/ministers and  caused  severe  physical  punish- 
ments to  many  others. 

In  this  issue  Ferner  Nuhn  traces  “The  Shape  of 
Quakerism  in  North  America”  following  the  estab- 
lishment of  religious  tolerance  and  of  six  Yearly 
Meetings  in  the  Colonies.  Issues  which  caused 
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CALL  TO  1983  PACIFIC  YEARLY  MEETING 

We  gather  together  in  Chico,  California,  August  1 - 6 to  celebrate  the  37th  gathering  of  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting.  Welcome  to  you  who  come  for  the  first  time  and  to  you  who  are  returning. 

We  come  together  for  many  reasons:  to  share  the  joy  of  fellowship,  to  affirm  our  faith,  to  give  thanks 
for  our  spiritual  ancestry,  to  open  ourselves  corporately  to  the  leadings  of  the  Spirit,  and  to  discover 
God’s  purpose  for  us  as  individuals  and  as  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends. 

At  the  heart  of  Yearly  Meeting  are  our  periods  of  worship.  We  need  these  periods  to  open  our  lives  to 
the  transforming  power  of  God’s  love  and  to  receive  new  insights  and  courage  for  the  living  of  these  days. 

May  we  come  together  to  build  the  beloved  community  which  can  be  a beacon  of  hope  for  a troubled 
world. 


Robert  S.  Vogel,  Clerk 


Quaker  Roots  and  Connections 


by  Jeanette  Norton,  Orange  County  Meeting,  Assistant  Clerk,  PYM 

Representative  Committee  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  met  in  early  March  for  the  purpose,  in  part,  of 
planning  PYM  for  1983.  Our  Ministry  and  Oversight  Committee  recommended  focusing  on  PYM’s  his- 
tory and  our  current  relationship  to  Quakers  throughout  the  world.  On  the  following  morning,  during 
Meeting  for  Worship,  an  image  came  which  I would  like  to  share.  I saw  clear  underground  water  which 
was  the  center  of  a graphic  design.  Immersed  in  the  water  were  roots  of  trees  intertwined  but  ultimately 
emerging  from  the  same  source.  The  trunks  of  the  trees  radiated  out  like  spokes  of  a wheel.  Each  tree 
was  growing  in  a different  place,  in  a different  color  and  type  of  soil.  The  trees  varied  by  size,  shape,  and 
color.  Each  was  unique  and  beautiful  in  its  individuality.  All  the  branches  extended  outward  and  up- 
ward forming  the  pattern  of  a circle,  like  the  rim  of  a wheel.  But  the  circle  was  broken  and  not  complete. 
That  incomplete  circle  bothered  me  terribly.  I wanted  desperately  to  make  the  trees  grow  larger  until 
their  branches  all  touched,  like  the  trees  outside  the  Meeting  House  which  had  grown  together  over  the 
streets  of  Pasadena.  But  I knew  somehow  that  wasn’t  truth.  For  the  trees  were  Quakers  and  we  are  few 
and  scattered  widely  around  the  globe.  At  Representative  Committee  a Friend  had  reported,  “Honolulu 
Meeting  does  feel  a part  of  PYM— kind  of.”  I longed  to  bridge  a separation  I knew  was  real. 

As  Quakers  we  have  all  emerged  from  the  same  tap  root,  and  our  new  roots  grow  toward  and  thirst  for 
the  same  life-giving  spiritual  water.  As  products  of  different  climates  we  are  visibly  different.  But  the 
differences  among  us,  and  between  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  and  other  Friends  living  and  dead  are  not  so 
great  as  our  similarities.  We  are  all  Quakers  firmly  rooted  in  nourishing  soil  and  bathed  in  sunlight.  Every- 
thing we  need  to  grow  is  given  to  us  freely— as  a gift  from  God.  Although  our  form  and  colors  change  in 
adaptation  to  our  environment,  we  all  originate  from  and  are  sustained  daily  by  God. 

As  I was  contemplating  this  image,  but  still  feeling  some  pain  of  separation,  suddenly  a vine  appeared. 

It  was  a morning  glory  vine  which  attached  itself  to  every  tree  forming  a complete  circle  of  beautiful  blue 
blossoms.  My  experience  with  the  morning  glory  vine  is  that  it  spreads  everywhere  rapidly,  seemingly 
independent  of  human  care.  The  trumpet  shaped  flowers  bloom  only  in  the  presence  of  sunlight.  The 
color  of  the  blossom  is  considered  the  most  spiritual  of  colors.  All  of  us,  deceased  and  alive,  part  of  PYM 
or  the  larger  Quaker  community,  are  surrounded  and  connected  by  God’s  universal  love,  symbolized  by 
the  morning  glory. 

Though  from  different  places  and  from  different  times,  we  all  drink  God’s  clear  water,  and  we  blossom 
in  the  presence  of  Light. 
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(Shape  of  Quakerism:  Cont.  from  cover) 

“Family  Tree  of  American  Yearly  Meetings,”  in 
Quakers  on  the  American  Frontier.  The  present 
sketch  attempts  to  quantify  the  developments  that 
have  taken  place  in  American  Quakerism,  both  as 
to  the  numbers  involved  and  the  chronology  of 
changes.  It  has  seemed  appropriate,  too,  to  shift 
the  strand  representing  “Conservative”  (“Wilburite”) 
Friends  from  a place  on  the  far  right  of  the  evangeli- 
cal wing  of  Quakerism  to  a point  in  between  Friends 
United  Meeting  and  Friends  General  Conference. 

An  effort  is  made,  by  means  of  the  lined  area,  to 
show  the  growth  of  a significant  factor  in  a large 
section  of  American  Quakerism,  the  pastoral  system. 

The  column  of  dates  and  events  on  the  left  mar- 
gin of  the  drawing  indicate  developments  in  Ameri- 
can Quakerism  which  have  brought  Friends  of  vari- 
ed persuasions  into  new  patterns  of  relationship. 

Membership  figures  for  Friends  in  the  nineteenth 
century  are  hard  to  come  by.  The  estimates  used 
here  are  made  from  such  data  as  may  be  found  in 
works  by  Rufus  Jones,  Elbert  Russell  and  Errol 
Elliott.  No  claim  is  made  for  the  complete  accuracy 
of  the  resulting  figure.  Yet  I believe  its  general  con- 
figuration is  valid,  and  that  it  reveals  significant 
truths  about  Quakerism  in  North  America. 

The  elements  working  to  bring  differentiation 
within  American  Quakerism  became  evident  only 
after  the  colonies  won  their  independence  from 
England.  Yet,  in  so  far  as  these  involved  theological 
issues,  they  were,  and  are,  much  the  same  as  those 
at  work  in  English  Quakerism.  Indeed,  English 
Friends  visiting  America  in  the  early  nineteenth 
century,  helped  to  precipitate  the  separations  here. 

One  such  element  was  (and  remains)  an  emphasis 
on  the  universalistic  implications  of  the  “Inward 
Light”  as  the  central  principle  in  Quaker  faith. 
George  Fox  introduced  this  element  into  the  Qua- 
ker movement  through  his  vision  that  “every  man 
was  enlightened  by  the  divine  light  of  Christ.”  In- 
deed, as  the  Logos,  or  Eternal  Christ,  referred  to 
in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  this 
universalistic  element  was  present  in  Christianity 
from  the  beginning.  In  America,  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, this  emphasis  was  particularly  strong  among 
Eriends  in  rural  areas  such  as  the  Long  Island  of 
Elias  Hicks  (and  Walt  Whitman)  and  the  Pennsyl- 


vania countryside  of  John  Comly,  a leading  Friend 
of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting.  Elbert  Russell  saw 
a relationship  between  the  libertarian  and  equali- 
tarian  ideals  of  the  new  country  and  the  universal- 
istic element  in  Quakerism. 

Another  element,  however,  was  the  antithesis 
of  this  universalism:  an  emphasis,  or  re-emphasis, 
on  the  particularities  of  Christian  belief,  especially 
the  authoritative  role  of  the  Bible  and  the  centrality 
of  the  figure  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  basis  of  Quaker 
faith.  Much  of  the  power  of  the  early  Quaker 
movement  derived  from  an  experiential  sense  of 
these  particularlities— though  in  the  universalistic 
setting  noted  above.  George  Fox  had  heard  an 
inner  voice  tell  him  “there  is  one,  even  Christ 
Jesus,  that  can  speak  to  thy  condition;”  and  it  was 
only  after  this  experience,  in  another  great  “open- 
ing,” that  he  had  seen  this  same  divine  light  of 
Christ  “shine  through  all.” 

As  a word  defining  the  Christian  faith, 
“Christocentric”  is  a modem  term,  and  not  one 
which  Fox  or  early  Friends  used.  “Christolucent” 
or  “Christoluminous”  would,  I believe,  be  more 
descriptive  of  the  Christian  character  of  the  faith 
of  Fox  and  early  Friends.  The  particular  and  the 
universal  came  together  in  Fox’s  powerful  apostolic 
experience  and  mission.  Both  dimensions  were 
assumed  to  be  present  in  his  often-quoted  charge  to 
Friends  to  be  “patterns,  be  examples;  walk  cheer- 
fully over  the  world,  answering  that  of  God  in  every 
one.”  (Journal,  edited  by  Nuttall,  p.  263.) 

Unfortunately,  in  the  controversy  which  develop- 
ed among  American  Friends,  the  two  elements  be- 
came separate  rallying  points  for  opposing  positions, 
the  one  view  called  “Hicksite,”  the  other  “Ortho- 
dox.” Both  sides  tended  to  become  doctrinaire  and 
dogmatic.  The  “Orthodox”  position  appealed  to 
well-to-do  Quakers  in  the  cities  and  in  some  rural 
areas  (though  geographic  or  class  distinctions  cannot 
be  pushed  too  far  in  explaining  the  division).  Travel- 
ling Friends  from  England— resuming  visits  to 
America  after  the  Revolutionary  War— were  much 
troubled  by  the  “Hicksite”  movement.  Stephen 
Grellet,  and  even  more,  Thomas  Shillitoe,  in  their 
travels  about  America,  vigorously  opposed  the 
“Hicksite”  position  and  promoted  the  “Orthodox” 
one. 
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TOTAL 
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bodies  in  above  figures, 
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system. 
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(Shape  of  Quakerism:  Cont.  from  page  160) 

The  controversy  became  so  bitter  that  it  result- 
ed in  the  first  of  the  separations  that  occurred  in 
North  American  Quakerism,  the  so-called  “Great 
Separation”  of  1827-28.  (See  drawing;  also  Rufus 
Later  Periods  of  Quakerism,  Vol.  I,  Chapter 
XII;  and  Elbert  Russell,  The  History  of  Quakerism, 
Chapters  22,  23.)  The  venerable  and  influential 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  (with  many  of  its  con- 
stituent local  Meetings  in  the  countryside)  split 
about  two  to  one  between  “Hicksite”  and  “Ortho- 
dox” adherents.  The  split  resulted  in  the  forming 
of  two  “Philadelphia  Yearly  Meetings:” 

Philadelphia  Race  Street  (Hicksite)  and  a few 
blocks  away,  Philadelphia  Arch  Street  (Orthodox). 

It  would  be  127  years  before  the  two  Quaker  bodies 
came  together  again  in  one  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting. 

Similar  separations,  in  varying  proportions  be- 
tween “Hicksite”  and  “Orthodox”  adherents,  took 
place  among  and  within  other  Yearly  Meetings  and 
even  within  Monthly  Meetings.  According  to  Rufus 
Jones’  estimates,  “Hicksite”  Friends  were  greater 
in  number  than  those  taking  the  “Orthodox”  way. 
Elbert  Russell  estimated  that,  taking  all  the  Yearly 
Meetings  into  account,  the  numbers  of  each  were 
about  equal. 

But  an  uneasiness  arose  among  Friends  in  the 
“Orthodox”  ranks.  Actually,  two  sorts  of  Friends 
were  included  among  those  who  had  become  alarm- 
ed by  the  “Hicksite”  movement.  One  valued  old 
Quaker  ways  as  they  had  come  through  their  for- 
bears: waiting  in  silence  on  the  Lord;  the  sense  of 
Christ  as  the  “Presence  in  the  midst;”  distrust  of 
merely  “creaturely”  activities;  regard  for  particu- 
lar Quaker  testimonies,  such  as  those  to  simplicity 
and  peace.  John  Wilbur,  a New  England  Quaker 
with  strong  convictions  of  this  sort,  became  the 
leader  of  these  Friends. 

The  others  among  the  “Orthodox”  reflected 
the  growing  evangelical  movement  of  the  times, 
both  in  England  and  America.  Stemming  from  the 
Wesleyan  and  “low  church”  awakening  in  England 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  the  evangelical  move- 
ment swept  in  waves  across  the  United  States  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  A kindling,  vitalizing  move- 
ment in  many  ways,  it  emphasized  serious  Bible 


study,  personal  religious  experience,  and  the  re- 
demptive power  of  Jesus  Christ.  With  it  came  hymn 
singing  and  appointed  preaching  of  a revivalistic 
sort.  The  Calvinist  doctrine  of  natural  depravity 
some  times  entered  into  this  sort  of  preaching— a 
doctrine  essentially  alien  to  the  vision  of  early 
Friends. 

John  Joseph  Gurney,  scholarly  and  personable 
member  of  a distinguished  English  Quaker  family, 
became  the  leading  figure  in  the  evangelical  move- 
ment among  Friends  both  in  England  and  America. 

Coming  to  America  in  1837,  Gurney  found  a warm 
welcome  among  Friends  of  an  evangelical  bent,  a 
cooler  one  in  other  quarters.  His  learning,  style  and 
enthusiasm  appealed  especially  to  college-age 
Friends,  dismayed,  as  many  were,  by  the  recent 
bitter  separation  among  their  elders.  (Earlham 
College,  in  Richmond,  Indiana,  was  named  after 
the  Gurney  family  seat  in  Norwich,  England.)  But 
inevitably,  Gurney’s  views  and  ways  clashed  with 
the  more  traditional  ways  and  feelings  of  the 
“Wilburite”  party.  The  result  was  the  “Second 
Separation”  in  American  Quakerism. 

The  rift  first  opened  in  New  England,  where, 
in  1845,  a body  of  “Wilburite”  Friends  withdrew 
from  the  larger  body  of  New  England  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. In  1854,  a bitter  separation  took  place  in 
Ohio  and  another  in  the  same  year  in  Indiana.  The 
process  continued  sporadically  through  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  on  into  the  twentieth.  Assum- 
ing the  name  “Conservative,”  the  withdrawing 
Friends  formed  their  own  Yearly  Meetings  in 
roughly  the  same  areas  as  the  on-going  “Gurneyite” 
Yearly  Meetings.  (See  drawing,  also  Russell, 
Chapters  22-24,  and  Elliott,  “Family  Tree  of 
American  Yearly  Meetings.”) 

The  number  of  “Conservative”  Friends  has 
steadily  diminished,  from  a peak  of  perhaps  eight 
thousand  members  to  less  than  two  thousand  at 
the  present  time.  Yet  Conservative  Quakerism,  as 
William  Taber  notes,  has  a “distinct  flavor.”  Its 
largely  rural  communities  enjoyed  a “kind  of  gold- 
en age”  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  it  remains  a recognizable  and  valued  strain  in 
American  Quakerism.  (See  “Conservative  Friends,” 
Friends  in  the  Americas.) 

Faced  with  the  choice  of  becoming  “Gurneyite” 
or  “Wilburite,”  Philadelphia/Arch  Street  Yearly 
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Meeting  decided  to  be  neither.  It  remained  “Ortho- 
dox,” dissociating  itself  from  other  Quaker  bodies 
in  America. 

Through  their  evangelical  outreach,  “Gurneyite” 
Yearly  Meetings  were  soon  increasing  in  member- 
ship. In  the  1850s,  the  country  as  a whole  experi- 
enced a broad  religious  awakening  led  by  Charles  J. 
Finney  and  others.  Friends  began  to  reflect  this 
movement  before  the  Civil  War  and  continued  to 
do  so  in  the  decades  after  the  War.  Strong  preach- 
ers emerged,  some  from  within  Friends,  others  com- 
ing to  Quakerism  from  other  denominations,  but 
almost  all  influenced  by  the  revivalist  movement— 
Sybil  Jones,  John  Henry  Douglas,  David  D.  Upde- 
graph,  and  others.  Groups  of  young  people  in 
Friends  Meetings  and  schools  held  moving  sessions 
of  Bible  study  and  prayer.  (See  Russell,  Chapter 
31,  “The  Great  Revival.”) 

The  new  members  drawn  into  Friends  Meetings 
needed  special  counsel  and  nurture.  To  provide 
such  nurture,  ministers  were  appointed  and  “freed” 
from  their  usual  occupations  by  small  stipends 
from  the  Meeting  treasury.  Gradually  such  select- 
ed and  paid  leaders  were  given  other  pastoral 
duties,  and  so  arose  the  “pastoral  system”  within 
the  “Gurneyite”  Yearly  Meetings.  By  the  1890s, 
according  to  Errol  Elliott,  the  pastoral  system  had 
become  “generally  approved  by  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ings in  which  it  was  practiced.” 

The  connection  between  revival  meetings  and 
the  growth  of  the  pastoral  system  is  well  illustrat- 
ed by  figures  given  by  Errol  Elliott.  {Quakers  on 
the  American  Frontier,  p.  257.) 

In  1886  one  hundred  and  forty  revivals 
were  held  in  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  with 
3,600  conversions  and  nearly  2,000  seeking 
membership.  . . The  Yearly  Meeting  was  ask- 
ed “to  take  some  step  to  assist  in  supplying 
this  need  for  more  pastoral  work  in  our 
Meetings.”  By  1889  fifty-two  Meetings  were 
under  pastoral  care  with  ministers  in  full- 
time pastoral  work. 

The  evangelical  movement  among  American 
Friends  resulted  not  only  in  a revivalistic  outreach 
and  the  pastoral  system  at  home  but  in  substantial 
foreign  mission  work  abroad.  Begun  in  the  1870s 


by  individual  Friends,  mission  ventures  were  adopt- 
ed by  Yearly  Meetings  and,  in  1894,  coordinated 
under  the  American  Friends  Board  of  Foreign 
Mission  (see  drawing,  left  column).  The  work  has 
continued  to  the  present  time,  with  the  recently 
formed  Evangelical  Friends  Mission  sharing  super- 
vision with  the  Wider  Ministries  Commission  of 
Friends  United  Meeting  (successor  to  the  AFBFM). 

Vigorous  and  lasting  Friends  Yearly  Meetings, 
under  indigenous  leadership,  have  grown  out  of  the 
mission  ventures  of  the  evangelical  wing  of  Ameri- 
can Quakerism  in  East  Africa,  Bolivia  and  Peru, 
Central  America,  Jamaica,  Cuba,  India,  the  Middle 
East,  Alaska,  and  Taiwan.  Exact  figures  are  un- 
available, but  it  seems  certain  that  upward  of 
100,000  people  of  the  so-called  “Third  World”  are 
members  of  the  world  family  of  Friends  through 
mission  activities  initiated  by  American  Friends. 
This  is  a notable  fact  indeed. 

But  wide  diversification  does  not  tell  the  whole 
story  of  Quakerism  in  North  America.  With  diver- 
sification came  new  movements  of  association. 

Seeking  to  clarify  their  Biblical  and  Christologi- 
cal  understanding  of  Quakerism,  leaders  of  the 
“Gurneyite”  Yearly  Meetings  met  in  Richmond, 
Indiana,  in  1887  and  drew  up  what  came  to  be 
known  as  the  “Richmond  Declaration.”  However 
well  it  succeeded  as  a definitive  statement  of  the 
Quaker  faith,  it  became  a rallying  point  for  evan- 
gelical Friends.  With  their  common  mission  activ- 
ities, it  helped,  in  1902,  to  bring  together  ten 
Yearly  Meetings  to  form  an  on-going  plenary  body: 
Five  Years  Meeting  (later  Friends  United  Meeting; 
see  drawing). 

About  the  same  time -and  partly  in  answer  to 
this  coming  together  of  “Gurneyite”  Friends— seven 
so-called  “Hicksite”  Yearly  Meetings  gathered  in 
Philadelphia  to  form  a somewhat  looser  organiza- 
tion for  mutual  inspiration,  witness  and  advance- 
ment—Friends  General  Conference.  (See  drawing, 
also  “Family  Tree  of  Yearly  Meetings,”  Elliott, 
p.  382.) 

Around  the  turn  of  the  century,  a remarkable 
renaissance  took  place  in  Quakerism  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  led  by  such  Friends  as  John  Wilhelm 
Rowntree  in  England  and  Rufus  M.  Jones  in  the 
United  States.  A new  Quaker  literature,  historical 
(Continued  on  page  164) 
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(Shape  of  Quakerism:  Cont.  from  page  163) 
and  expository,  was  developed  which  made  vivid 
for  twentieth  century  minds  the  richness  of  the 
Quaker  heritage.  The  power  of  the  inner-directed 
Quaker  meeting  was  rediscovered  by  people  seek- 
ing divine  guidance,  individual  and  collective,  in  the 
modern  world.  The  relevance  of  Quaker  testimo- 
nies on  peace,  simplicity  and  equality,  in  the  face 
of  the  social  crises  of  the  twentieth  century,  be- 
came apparent. 

New  organizations  appeared.  Formed  in 
Philadelphia  in  1917,  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  crossed  sectarian  lines  within  and 
beyond  Quakerism  in  opening  channels  for  life- 
nurturing  service  to  people  opposed  to  war  and  the 
war  effort.  Continuing  as  a religiously-motivated 
service  body,  it  became  an  important  new  expres- 
sion of  the  Quaker  faith.  A sister  organization,  de- 
signed especially  for  work  in  the  political  field,  the 
Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation,  was 
formed  in  Richmond,  Indiana,  in  1943.  In  1930, 
reflecting  this  new  Quaker  consciousness,  Pendle 
Hill  was  established  near  Philadelphia  as  a spiritual 
retreat  and  adult  study  center.  (Earlham  School 
of  Religion  was  founded  in  Richmond,  Indiana,  in 
1960.)  New  sorts  of  projects  evolved:  internation- 
al seminars  on  college  campuses  and  in  political 
capitals  around  the  world,  domestic  and  interna- 
tional work  camps  for  young  people,  a permanent 
Quaker  center  and  mission  at  the  United  Nations. 
Among  the  distinguished  leaders,  British  and 
American,  of  this  modern  Quaker  movement  (be- 
sides Jones  and  Rowntree)  were  Henry  T.  Hodgkin, 
William  C.  Braithwaite,  Paul  Sturge,  H.G.  Wood, 
Alfred  C.  Garrett,  Henry  J.  Cadbury,  Clarence 
Pickett,  Howard  and  Anna  Brinton,  Thomas  Kelly, 
D.  Elton  Trueblood,  Douglas  V.  Steere. 

New  Meetings  were  formed  and  older  Meetings 
invigorated.  College  and  urban  centers  proved  fal- 
low ground  for  new  Meetings,  which  often  drew 
members  from  the  professions:  education,  the 
social  services,  the  arts,  government,  law,  medicine. 
Across  the  country,  associations  of  such  meetings 
grew  into  Yearly  Meetings:  Pacific  in  1947  (later 
divided  into  Pacific,  North  Pacific  and  Intermoun- 
tain); South  Central,  1961;  Southeastern,  1962; 
Lake  Erie,  1963.  And  this  process  is  continuing. 


The  segment  called  “Independent”  is,  in  the 
words  of  the  Directory , “a  category  of 

convenience”  to  indicate  yearly  meetings  not  of 
the  other  “branches”  shown  in  the  drawing.  They 
here  include  Central,  Pacific,  North  Pacific  and 
Intermountain  Yearly  Meetings.  The  horizontal 
lines  show  the  pre-connections  of  these  bodies  with 
other  branches:  Central  with  Five  Years  Meeting 
from  which  it  withdrew  in  1926;  Pacific  with  FGC, 
5YM  and  Conservative  Friends  through  several  of 
its  founding  Monthly  Meetings.  The  earliest  of 
these  was  San  Jose,  originally  a Preparative  Meeting 
(1873)  of  an  Iowa  Conservative  Quarter.  Others 
include  University  Meeting,  Seattle,  which  stemmed 
from  Friends  Memorial  Meeting  established  in  1907 
by  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  (5YM);  and  Orange 
Grove,  Pasadena,  and  Berkeley  Meetings,  recognized 
by  Race  Street,  Philadelphia  (FGC),  respectively  in 
‘ 1907  and  1914. 

Meanwhile,  the  varied  strands  of  Friends  drew 
together  for  certain  common  purposes.  As  early  as 
1910,  Young  Friends  of  a number  of  Yearly  Meet- 
ings began  to  hold  summer  conferences:  a move- 
ment which  resulted  in  the  Young  Friends  of  North 
America,  with  representation  from  all  branches  of 
Friends.  More  and  more,  the  international  work  of 
Friends  both  in  service  and  in  mission  called  for  a 
world  organization.  In  1937,  at  a world  conference 
held  at  Haverford  and  Swarthmore,  the  Friends 
World  Committee  for  Consultation  was  formed.  A 
connecting  and  enabling,  rather  than  a governing 
body,  the  FWCC  is  proving  to  be  the  most  catalytic 
of  Quaker  bodies,  so  far  as  relations  within  Quaker- 
ism are  concerned. 

Reunions  were  taking  place  among  some  of  the 
strands  of  Quakerism  in  North  America.  In  1945, 
the  separated  groups  in  New  England  were  united 
and,  in  1955,  those  in  Canada  and  New  York.  In 
1955  also  came  the  historic  reunion  which  once 
again  brought  about  a single  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends. 
Baltimore  became  a united  Yearly  Meeting  in  1968. 
As  the  twentieth  century  is  drawing  to  a close,  it 
may  be  said  that  “Hicksite”  and  “Orthodox”  are 
terms  which  should  be  taken  as  largely  historical  in 
significance. 

With  the  drawing  together  of  the  strands  of 
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American  Quakerism  a sort  of  cross-fertilization 
has  been  taking  place.  In  1970,  Friends  of  the 
Evangelical  wing  were  moved  to  invite  Friends  of 
all  persuasions  to  an  all-Friends  conference  in  St. 
Louis,  Missouri.  Out  of  this  conference  grew  a 
continuing  program,  called  the  “Faith  and  Life 
Movement,”  to  promote  dialogue  among  all 
Friends.  Several  volumes  of  studies  on  the  roots 
of  the  Quaker  faith  have  been  published  and  a num- 
ber of  conferences  held.  In  1977,  some  800 
Friends  of  all  branches  and  from  both  the  Americas 
gathered  in  a conference  at  Wichita,  Kansas.  Begin- 
ning in  1973,  representatives  of  the  mission  and 
service  bodies  of  Friends  have  undertaken  to  meet 
in  international  conferences  approximately  every 
three  years  to  try  to  understand  better  the  dimen- 
sions of  their  tasks. 

In  1977,  a national  program,  “A  New  Call  to 
Peacemaking,”  initiated  by  an  evangelical  Friend, 
Norval  Hadley,  brought  together  Friends,  Brethren 
and  Mennonites  in  an  on-going  effort  to  enlist 
Christians  and  all  people  in  the  cause  of  peace  in 
a world  threatened  by  nuclear  destruction.  The 
“New  Call”  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of  a large,  un- 
precedented conference  on  “The  Church  and  Peace 
in  the  Nuclear  Age,”  held  in  Pasadena  during  May, 
1983. 

Cross-fertilization  has  perhaps  reached  only  cer- 
tain levels  or  areas  of  Friends,  yet  it  is  evidence  of 
the  latent  power  of  Quakerism. 

In  summary,  we  may  say  of  Quakerism  in  North 
America  that,  (1)  through  its  varied  and  relatively 
autonomous  segments,  it  relates  to  a wide  spectrum 
of  the  Christian  movement  and  of  society  in  general, 
yet,  (2)  in  being  a part  of  the  movement  called 
“Friends”  or  “Quaker,”  it  has  a certain  identity  of 
its  own,  illumined  by  the  significant  leadings  and 
insights  of  George  Fox  and  the  early  Friends,  John 
Woolman  and  others.  From  such  a make-up  has 
come  a diversity  of  results  ranging  from  community- 
type  pastoral  Friends  Churches,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  university-type  unprogrammed  Friends  Meetings, 
on  the  other;  from  the  Berea  Bible  Institute  in 
Chiquimula,  Guatemala,  to  the  Zen-Christian  Col- 
loquium in  Japan;  from  participation  of  Friends  in 
the  National  Association  of  Evangelicals,  to  mem- 
bership in  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 


How  should  we  react  to  this  variegated  shape  of 
Quakerism  in  North  America?  In  a similar  inquiry 
Douglas  Steere  has  suggested  that  there  are  roughly 
four  ways  in  which  we  may  respond.  One  is  to  go 
our  own  way  within  our  particular  circle  of  Quaker- 
ism, indifferent  to  the  ways  of  Friends  in  other 
circles.  Another  is  to  assume  that  our  view  and 
way  is  the  only  correct  one  for  Friends,  and  in- 
deed for  all  people,  and  to  seek  to  win  every  one 
to  this  view.  A third  is  to  try  to  meld,  or  dovetail, 
the  various  ways  into  one  composite  way.  A fourth 
is  to  continue,  as  we  are  led,  to  act  from  and  with- 
in our  own  stream  of  Quakerism,  but  to  be  open  to 
dialogue  and  a common  seeking  with  Friends  of 
other  persuasions,  trusting  that  God  may  throw  fur- 
ther light  on  all  our  paths. 

It  is  this  last,  which  may  be  called  the  ecumeni- 
cal way,  that  I believe  can  be  most  productive  in 
our  relationships  both  within  the  Religious  Society 
of  Friends  and,  beyond  Friends,  with  other  Chris- 
tians and  with  people  of  other  religious  faiths. 

It  is  not  that  our  differences,  whether  of  theolo- 
gy or  practice,  are  unimportant.  It  is  rather  that 
we  try  to  understand  them  in  the  light  of  our 
mutual  experience.  It  is  well  that  we  continue  to 
articulate  and  examine  our  convictions.  If  we  are 
troubled  by  such  terms  as  “Christian”  or  “Jesus 
Christ,”  is  it  because  of  the  actual  figure  or  spirit 
of  Christ  or  because  of  claims  made  by  others— 
churches  or  individuals— concerning  these  terms? 

If  we  are  troubled  by  the  term  the  “Inner”  or 
“Inward  Light”  used  to  signify  divine  Truth  in  a 
universal  sense,  is  it  because  of  doubt  of  the  exis- 
tence of  such  Truth,  or  because  it  is  not  always 
stated  in  certain  Christian  terms? 

What  is  the  meaning  for  us  of  such  words  as  these 
from  the  rich  treasury  of  our  heritage:  God,  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Bible,  Truth,  faithfulness,  obedience, 
meeting,  church,  simplicity,  harmony,  equality, 
mysticism,  evangelism,  social  justice,  clearness, 
guidance,  witness,  convincement,  experiment? 

How  do  we  respond  to  these  descriptive  phrases: 
“Inward  Light,”  “historical  Christ,”  “Eternal 
Christ,”  power  in  stillness,  power  in  the  spoken 
word,  “principle  which  is  pure,”  “life  may  preach”? 

How  is  God  dealing  with  us  in  ways  suggested 
by  these  terms,  and  what  may  we  learn  from  God’s 
dealings  with  others? 
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divisions  among  Friends  were  theological.  Ferner 
Nuhn  asks  how  this  diversification  may  best  serve 
the  purposes  of  God. 

Our  Friends  in  the  Orient,  Lloyd  and  Mary 
Margaret  Bailey,  inform  us  of  the  contemporary 
history  of  Friends  in  Seoul  Meeting,  and  what  it 
requires  to  be  a Seeker  after  Truth  in  Korea. 

And  Robin  Knowlton  writes  of  history -in- 
creation as  Friends,  with  others  concerned  for 
life  and  peace  in  Central  America,  attempt  to 
blockade  shipments  of  arms  to  El  Salvador  from 
Port  Chicago  in  the  Bay  Area. 

During  the  annual  sessions  of  Intermountain 
Yearly  Meeting  (June  9-12)  in  New  Mexico,  I 
learned  of  a Peace  Encampment  at  Kirtland  Air 
Force  Base  near  Albuquerque  where  Friends  and 
others  concerned  for  peace  are  witnessing,  plan- 
ning civil  disobedience  on  June  20th,  the  Inter- 
national Day  of  Nuclear  Disarmament. 

We  are  responsible  for  shaping  our  histories  as 
Friends,  even  as  Fox  and  Fell.  The  fundamental 
issues  are  unchanged  from  their  time  to  ours;  “We 
are  a people  that  follow  after  those  things  that 
make  for  peace.  . .” 

Shirley  Ruth 

^ Isabel  Ross,  Margaret  Fell,  Mother  of  Quakerism 
(London;  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  1949),  p.  128. 


From  Guatemala  Friends  Worship  Group 

Tom  and  Trudie  Hunt  report  that  the  Guatemala 
Friends  Worship  Group  has  greatly  expanded  its 
Scholarship  Loan  Fund  for  Indian  men  and  women 
preparing  for  professional  careers  in  agronomy,  law, 
medicine,  nursing,  social  work,  and  teaching.  One 
small  way  Friends  can  help  to  alleviate  the  frustrat- 
ing conditions  of  life  in  Guatemala  is  to  enable 
potential  Indian  leaders  to  get  an  education. 

Monthly  or  one-time  tax-deductible  contributions 
may  be  sent  via  Betty  Peckham,  Treasurer,  Orange 
Grove  Friends  Meeting,  1110  Armada  Dr.,  Pasadena, 
CA  91103.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the 
Meeting  with  a note  that  it  is  for  the  Guatemala 
Friends  Scholarship  project. 


Friends  of  Seoul  Meeting 


Seekers  in  Korea 

C.  Lloyd  Bailey  and  Mary  Margaret  Bailey, 

Friends  in  the  Orient 

As  Friends  in  the  Orient  for  Pacific  and  North 
Pacific  Yearly  Meetings,  we  now  feel  very  much 
part  of  Seoul  Friends  Meeting.  We  deeply  appreci- 
ate the  warm  welcome  we  have  received. 

Seoul  Friends  Meeting  is  located  near  two  very 
large  universities.  It  sits  among  a number  of  well- 
to-do  family  dwellings  on  a plot  of  land  with  a high 
rock  wall  marking  one  boundary.  There  is  talk  of 
rebuilding  it,  for  the  Meeting  room  is  quite  crowded 
with  the  present  attendance  of  between  fifteen  and 
twenty-five.  We  hope  a plan  will  be  approved,  for 
to  have  a new  Meeting  House  will  be  important  to 
the  future  growth  and  outreach  of  Friends  in  Korea. 
The  Baileys  have  a dream  that  a small  but  adequate 
Korean  architectural  style  structure  will  appear  so 
that  it  may  serve  as  a Friends  International  Center. 
The  Meeting  for  Worship  begins  at  10;00  a.m.  As 
you  read  this,  try  to  visualize  a small  room  20’  by 
12’  with  ondol  heating  in  the  floor,  two  low  ob- 
long tables  in  the  middle  with  a small  stove  between 
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them.  There  is  a framed  picture  of  attenders  taken 
twenty  years  ago.  It  was  recently  located  in  the 
archives  of  the  Friends  World  Committee  for  Con- 
sultation, Section  of  the  Americas  in  Philadelphia. 
Around  the  four  walls  are  fifteen  or  twenty 
Koreans  in  deep  meditation,  sitting  on  their  feet 
as  Koreans  can  (but  the  Baileys  can’t). 

The  Meeting  settles  into  a deep  silence.  At 
times  it  is  a gathered  Meeting;  vocal  ministry,  how- 
ever, has  been  very  limited.  There  may  be  too  much 
dependence  upon  Teacher  Ham  Sok  Hon  to  set  the 
tone  for  most  have  been  attracted  to  the  Meeting 
because  of  him.  Only  Teacher  Ham  and  two  others 
have  every  participated  in  a Friends  Meeting  for 
Worship  outside  of  Seoul.  Most  have  read  Howard 
Brinton’s  hook.  Friends  for  Three  Hundred  Years, 
for  it  is  available  in  Korean.  No  other  publication 
about  Quakerism  is,  to  our  knowledge.  Corporate 
worship  and  a gathered  meeting  is  little  understood 
by  most.  The  Meeting  would  be  helped  immensely 
if  someone  could  attend  Pendle  Hill  or  Woodbrooke 
for  a year.  The  clock  strikes  1 1 o’clock  and  the 
Meeting  ends. 

The  Baileys  have  been  asked  to  lead  a discussion 
on  Quakerism,  Its  History  and  Meaning.  We  have 
been  doing  so  after  Meeting  for  Worship  nearly 
every  Sunday.  We  find  there  is  much  more  than 
curiosity.  Those  who  attend  are  searching  for  mean- 
ing in  their  lives.  Friends  for  Three  Hundred  Years 
has  whetted  their  appetites;  they  want  more. 

To  be  a follower  of  Teacher  Ham  requires  some 
courage  in  Korea  today.  He  is  a revered  figure  to 
most  Koreans  and  deservedly  so,  but  under  the 
present  Government  of  Korea  he  is  highly  contro- 
versial. He  is  under  house  arrest  as  I write  this. 

Even  to  be  curious  about  the  Society  of  Friends 
in  Korea  today  is  indicative  that  a person  has  not 
found  what  he  or  she  is  looking  for  in  the  other 
Christian  churches.  The  majority  of  Korean 
Christian  churches  are  strongly  evangelical  and 
fundamentalist  in  theological  terms. 

Seoul  Friends  Meeting  presents  such  a contrast. 
Those  who  attend  are  seeking  something  different 
from  the  norm.  In  some  ways,  our  times  are  com- 
parable to  the  times  of  George  Fox  in  England. 

There  were  seekers  then  and  there  are  seekers  now 
in  Korea.  Seoul  Friends  Meeting  can  help  fill  that 
need. 


Stop  the  Port  Chicago  Arms  Shipments  to 
El  Salvador:  Blockade 

by  Robin  Knowlton,  San  Francisco  Meeting 

In  the  early  morning  of  May  30th,  Memorial  Day, 
a group  of  over  100  people  gathered  at  the  McAvoy 
Yacht  Harbor,  two  miles  north  of  Port  Chicago. 
After  a brief  press  conference,  thirteen  small  boats 
of  various  types— kayak,  canoe,  rowboat,  white 
water  raft,  hobie— launched  into  a channel  leading 
into  the  Sacramento  River.  The  wind  was  blowing 
at  30  knots  and  rough  water  caused  many  boats  to 
capsize.  Still,  with  the  aid  of  four  larger  support 
vessels,  these  tiny  craft  made  a visible  showing  of 
determination  to  blockade  any  further  munition 
shipments  to  El  Salvador. 

The  idea  of  such  an  improbable  task  was  con- 
ceived by  David  Hartsough  from  the  AFSC  Non- 
Violence  Movement  Building  Project.  David  par- 
ticipated in  a number  of  successful  sea-blockades 
during  the  Vietnam  War  and  now,  with  another 
Vietnam-type  war  developing  in  Central  America, 
similar  means  of  non-cooperation  seem  a natural 
avenue  for  protesting  the  shipping  of  U.S. 
munitions. 

Port  Chicago  is  the  military  port  for  the  Concord 
Naval  Weapons  Station.  Located  35  miles  east  of 
San  Francisco,  this  is  the  largest  weapons  storage 
facility  in  the  country,  including  nuclear  warheads. 

It  is  also  the  port  from  which  we  ship  most  of  our 
arms  to  El  Salvador. 

The  Port  Chicago  Campaign  is  the  umbrella 
organization  from  which  the  sea-blockade  sprang. 
Begun  last  fall,  the  campaign  was  developed  to 
stop  arms  shipments  to  El  Salvador,  stop  the  stor- 
age and  shipment  of  nuclear  weapons  at  Port 
Chicago,  and  help  change  the  nation’s  priorities 
from  death  to  life.  With  an  interruption  of  20 
days  spent  in  the  Santa  Rita  jail  for  demonstrating 
at  the  Livermore  Lab,  I have  worked  toward  mak- 
ing the  blockade  a reality.  It  was  learning  that  the 
weapons  we  export  to  the  Salvadoran  government 
are  shipped  from  the  Bay  Area,  that  made  clear 
for  me  the  direct  ties  between  my  tax  dollars  and 
the  war  in  Central  America.  While  I was  in  Santa 
Rita  jail,  I saw  further  proof  of  the  complex  and 
interconnected  web  that  links  weapons  research, 
(Continued  on  page  168) 
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development,  production,  and  exportation  with 
poverty  in  America.  Spending  day  after  day  with 
women  off  the  streets  in  Oakland,  most  of  whom 
were  mothers  of  very  small  children,  women  in 
poor  health  who  were  illiterate,  unemployed,  and 
homeless,  I was  strengthened  in  my  personal  wit- 
ness against  any  more  money  being  spent  in  this 
country  for  military  purposes,  particularly  at  the 
glaring  expense  of  human  resources  and  lives.  One 
of  the  sad  examples  of  the  imbalanced  priorities 
fostered  by  our  government  is  the  juxtaposition  of 
Santa  Rita  jail  and  Livermore  Laboratory.  How  can 
we  lock  people  away  from  one  to  two  years  for 
petty  property  crimes  and,  not  one  mile  away,  be 
sanctioning  better  ways  to  kill? 

The  first  Port  Chicago  blockade  was  a success. 

Not  only  did  Daniel  Ellsberg  support  this  effort, 
including  a dunk  in  the  Sacramento  River,  but  we 
had  two  soldiers,  Tammy  Partlow  and  Sharlyn 
Metzger,  from  the  Army’s  Defense  Language 
Institute,  who  made  a public  declaration  of  non- 
compliance  with  United  States’  military  policy  in 
Central  America.  Both  women  joined  the  blockade 
at  an  additional  risk  of  military  imprisonment. 

(The  Army  has  since  discharged  them.)  No  one 
was  arrested  and  no  munitions  boats  left  the  port. 
The  media— television,  radio,  and  newspaper— turn- 
ed out  in  numbers  and  the  coverage  was  thorough. 
These  efforts  will  be  on-going  unless  President 
Reagan  begins  to  change  his  policy  of  military 
intervention  in  Central  America. 

Now  that  summer  is  here,  I know  many  people 
are  able  to  join  the  demonstrations  planned  in  June 
at  Livermore  Lab  and  at  Concord  Naval  Weapons 
Station  and  in  July  at  Port  Chicago  for  the  March 
and  Rally  Sunday,  July  24  and  Sea  and  Land 
Blockade  Monday,  July  25.  An  action  alert  system 
is  also  being  developed  to  try  to  blockade  all  ships 
from  Port  Chicago  loaded  with  bombs  and  muni- 
tions for  El  Salvador.  The  sea  blockade  will  be  meet- 
ing along  with  the  Port  Chicago  Campaign  to  coor- 
dinate strategies  for  the  months  ahead.  If  you 
would  like  to  help  in  these  efforts  to  stop  U.S. 
Intervention  in  El  Salvador  and  end  the  weapons 
network  in  our  area  or  become  part  of  the  alert 
system,  call  David  Hartsough  at  AFSC:  752-7766. 


Book  Review 

by  Beatrice  R.  Miller,  Orange  Grove  Meeting 

AMERICA  WITHOUT  VIOLENCE 

Why  Violence  Persists  and  How  You  Can  Stop  It 

by  Michael  Nagler,  Island  Press  1982  (156  pages) 

The  author  of  this  brief,  dense  book  was  the 
opening  speaker  at  the  Whittier  Institute  sponsored 
by  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  Pasadena 
office,  and  Whittier  College  last  July.  His  talk  pro- 
vided an  inspirational  start  for  the  seminar  entitled 
Roots  of  Conflict- US f USSR.  This  is  an  important 
book  for  all  persons  interested  in  ending  violence 
in  our  society  and  one  that  is  especially  important 
for  Friends  to  read  and  discuss. 

To  set  forth  his  theme.  Professor  Nagler  quotes 
Albert  Einstein:  “The  web  of  life  is  one  system.” 
Our  task  is  to  widen  our  circle  of  compassion  to 
embrace  all  living  creatures  and  the  whole  of 
nature.  Responsibility  for  one  another  is  a need  of 
our  species  to  be  ranked  with  our  need  for  food 
and  water. 

Nagler  singles  out  commercial  television  as 
Public  Enemy  No.  1.  We  must  put  a halt  to  the  in- 
calculable violence  done  to  minds  and  spirits  of 
children  and  adults  by  the  onslaught  of  violence 
that  issues  from  the  omnipresent  tube.  Violence 
as  entertainment  must  go.  It  is  the  erosion  of  re- 
spect for  life  and  the  myth  of  meism  (do  what  feels 
good)  so  prevalent  in  our  society  that  is  making  so 
many  ordinary  people  into  killers.  It  is  not  enough 
to  contain  violence;  we  must  eliminate  it.  Nagler 
believes  this  can  be  done  and  cites  the  cultures  of 
a number  of  “primitive”  peoples  to  support  his 
contention,  and  also  the  writings  of  Eric  Fromm, 
Gandhi,  Kropotkin  and  George  Fox. 

The  history  of  peace  is  our  forgotten  history. 
History  as  we  know  it  studies  only  breakdowns  in 
the  world  process,  the  interruptions  of  cooperation, 
unity,  love.  But  the  sense  of  kinship  with  all  peo- 
ple persists  in  all  people.  Nonviolence  appeals  to 
that  sense. 

We  are  caught  up  in  the  game  of  winning.  Chil- 
dren are  taught:  “Winning  is  everything.”  We  must 
change  to  an  attitude  of  “not  me  against  you,  but 
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me  and  you  against  the  problem.”  Life  should  be 
a struggle  to  excel,  not  to  dominate  others. 

We  cannot  begin  to  create  a world  that  does  not 
continually  produce  warfare  and  other  forms  of 
violence  without  reconsidering  the  idea  of  human 
work.  The  trouble  with  the  kind  of  work  epito- 
mized by  the  assembly  line  is  that  it  is  meaningless. 
Work  without  purpose  increases  the  strong  sense 
of  life  without  purpose,  and  life  without  purpose  is 
a fertile  breeding  ground  for  violence. 

Nonviolence,  says  Professor  Nagler,  is  the  most 
positive  force  in  the  universe.  Love  is  the  positive 
of  which  violence  is  the  negative. 

Through  meditation,  Nagler  suggests,  we  can  re- 
direct our  desires  to  harmonize  them  with  our  con- 
science and  better  judgment.  Meditation,  he  defines 
as  a disciplined  determined  effort  to  bring  the  mind 
under  control.  We  need  spiritual  energy  for  full 
spiritual  employment  and  the  source  of  spiritual 
energy  is  within  us.  He  cites  George  Fox  and  his 
call  to  live  in  the  power,  life,  light  and  wisdom  by 
which  we  may  take  away  the  occasion  of  all  wars. 
Spiritual  weapons  are  to  Nagler  the  power  of  love- 
love  for  all— the  commitment  to  expand  our  circles 
of  compassion  outward  without  limit.  “My  life  is 
an  indivisible  whole,”  said  Gandhi,  and  “all  of  my 
actions  have  their  rise  in  my  insatiable  love  of  man- 
kind.” 

These  are  brief  summaries  of  some  of  the  ideas 
in  this  book  which  is  worthy  of  our  careful  and 
considered  attention. 


Letter 

“Dear  Mr.  President.  . .” 

About  twenty-four  centuries  ago,  after  the  allied 
Greeks  had  repelled  the  invasion  of  the  Persian 
tyrant  Xerxes,  Athens  emerged  as  the  strongest 
power  in  the  Hellenic  world,  a shining  example  of 
democracy,  freedom  of  thought  and  justice.  Many 
states  allied  themselves  with  Athens.  A generation 
later  the  Golden  Age  of  Pericles  was  built  of  gold 
and  marble,  grain  and  cattle  and  slaves— tribute 
from  a far-flung  empire.  By  the  third  generation, 
the  ancient  world  was  divided  into  two  warring 
camps— every  island  and  each  city-state  was  either 
allied  with  Sparta  or  with  Athens.  And  although 
Sparta  had  always  been  a militaristic  society, 
Athens,  too,  began  ruling  its  colonies  by  force. 

Athens  put  its  wealth  into  warships.  The 
Athenian  assembly  was  increasingly  dominated  by 
demagogues  who  gained  power  by  playing  on  the 
fears  of  a Spartan  takeover.  One  such  demagogue, 
Cleon,  was  in  favor  of  executing  all  the  people  of 
the  rebellious  colony  of  Mitylene,  not  just  the  lead- 
ers. His  words,  as  recorded  by  the  historian 
Thucydides,  sound  remarkably  like  the  domino 
theory:  “Punish  them  as  they  deserve,  and  teach 
your  other  allies  by  a striking  example  that  the 
penalty  of  rebellion  is  death.  Let  them  understand 
this  and  you  will  not  have  so  often  to  neglect  your 
enemies  while  you  are  fighting  with  your  own 
confederates.” 

In  this  case  the  Athenians  voted  to  let  the  popu- 
lation of  Mitylene  live,  but  soon  afterward  the 
island  of  Melos  wanted  to  be  free.  Athens  sent 
thirty-six  warships  and  three  thousand  soldiers  to 
Melos  and  put  every  man  to  the  sword  and  sold 
the  women  and  children  into  slavery.  Having  be- 
trayed its  principles  and  wasted  its  resources  on 
distant  military  expeditions,  Athens  was  defeated, 
and  the  great  age  of  Greece  was  over.  Thucydides 
wrote  “[my  work  will  be]  thought  useful  by  those 
who  wish  to  know  the  exact  character  of  events 
now  past  which,  human  nature  being  what  it  is, 
will  return  in  similar  or  analagous  form.” 

Jerry  Jones,  San  Francisco  Meeting 
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Memorial  Minutes 
Eula  McCracken,  1895-1983 

Eula  McCracken  died  in  Montclair,  California, 
on  April  16,  1983.  Born  in  Kansas  in  1895,  she 
married  Loyd  McCracken,  a Quaker,  in  1922,  and 
became  a Friend  in  the  mid-twenties. 

Though  retiring  by  nature,  she  kept  in  touch  with 
members  of  Claremont  Meeting  through  serving  on 
the  Telephone  Committee.  Faithful  and  loyal,  she 
had  long  been  active  in  peace  and  social  order  issues. 
Generous,  she  has  willed  her  home  to  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee. 

Although  frail  in  recent  years,  Eula  never  missed 
a meeting  for  worship  until  the  last  few  days  of  her 
life.  Her  Memorial  Meeting  drew  large  numbers  of 
family  and  friends  from  other  meetings.  This  large 
attendance  spoke  eloquently  of  the  loving  friend- 
ship she  evoked  from  all. 

At  her  Memorial  Meeting  a grandson  spoke 
movingly  of  how  he  hoped  the  marriage  of  his  grand- 
parents might  serve  as  a model  for  his  own.  A daugh- 
ter-in-law, Marina,  told  of  coming  to  the  McCracken 
house-hold  from  Guatemala  as  a bride.  Handicap- 
ped by  speaking  very  little  English,  she  was  suffer- 
ing from  a severe  migraine  headache.  Eula,  intui- 
tively sensing  her  discomfort,  got  her  swiftly  to 
bed,  and,  in  Marina’s  words,  “.  . . when  she  did  this, 
she  won  my  heart.”  Later,  when  Guatemala  was 
stricken  with  a violent  earthquake,  Eula  withdrew 
the  McCracken  savings  to  send  there  for  disaster 
relief,  “.  . . and  in  doing  this,  she  won  my  soul.” 

Eula  is  survived  by  7 children,  17  grandchildren 
and  13  great  grandchildren. 

Gretchen  Daly 

What  an  amazing  paradox  was  Gretchen  Daly. 

Her  seeking  spirit  and  her  spiritual  vigor  contrasted 
sharply  with  her  slight  and  twisted  arthritic  frame. 

We  know  that  she  welcomed  her  death  on  March  2, 
1983.  Devoted  to  the  counseling  of  Elizabeth 
Kubler-Ross,  she  spoke  freely  with  anticipation  of 
her  own  death  experience.  But  even  as  she  antici- 
pated her  death,  she  delighted  in  joyous  human 
interactions. 

Always  an  adventurer,  Gretchen  Daly  was  associ- 
ated over  a period  of  years  with  experimental  thea- 
ter in  New  York  City. 


Gretchen  was  deeply  involved  with  Pima  Meeting 
from  its  very  early  period  of  organization,  and  she 
served  on  various  committees.  As  a member  of 
Ministry  and  Oversight  Committee  she  enjoyed 
being  the  telephone  link  to  Friends  who  needed 
such  contact.  She  had  a gift  for  seeing  the  whole- 
ness of  a person,  viewing  a person  realistically  yet 
tenderly,  and  adding  the  genius  of  humor  to  her 
perspective. 

While  she  impatiently  awaited  her  death  in  Ft. 
Worth,  she  found  the  strength  of  spirit  and  of  body 
to  see  a Friends’  worship  group  established.  This 
effort  surprised  no  one  who  knew  her.  It  was  stated 
at  her  memorial  meeting  that  “She  was  a gutsy  lady.’ 
Indeed,  she  was. 

Laura  Smalakis 

Laura  Smalakis— beloved  wife,  mother,  friend, 
counsellor  and  teacher  and  member  of  Pacific 
Ackworth  Meeting— was  a woman  of  great  com- 
passion, courage,  determination,  intelligence  and 
joy.  She  was  a feisty  person,  and  her  love  of  life 
was  apparent  in  all  she  did.  She  died  peacefully  at 
home  on  the  evening  of  January  14. 

Her  last  years  were  spent  in  the  establishment 
and  administration  of  the  Learning  Center  at 
Chandler  School,  a program  for  helping  children 
with  learning  disabilities.  It  was  her  wish  that  no 
memorial  services  be  held  for  her.  Children  were 
always  closest  to  her  heart,  and  the  children  of 
Chandler  School  commemorated  her  passing  on 
January  19  at  noon  by  releasing  balloons  into  the 
air,  symbolic  of  the  communion  of  their  free  spirits 
with  hers. 

Anyone  wishing  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
Laura  Smalakis  is  welcome  to  do  so  by  contribut- 
ing to  the  project  dearest  to  her,  the  Learning 
Center  at  Chandler  School,  1005  Armada  Drive, 
Pasadena,  California  91103. 
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TENTATIVE  SCHEDULE  PACIFIC  YEARLY  MEETING 
1983  Sessions:  July  31-  August  6 - Chico,  California 
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Vital  Statistics 

Births:  Vanessa  Whitted  Carmean  was  born  Febru- 

ary 23,  1983,  to  Ingrid  and  Larry  Carmean,  Visalia 
Meeting. 

Marie  Elizabeth  Kettenring  was  born 
February  12  to  Barbara  and  Ken  Kettenring, 
Albuquerque  Meeting. 

Bette  Francis,  Berkeley  Meeting,  is  the 
new  mother  of  8 year  old  Amber. 

Marriage:  Richard  Pollard  and  Margaret  (Micki) 

Sterling,  Vancouver  Meeting,  were  married  May  7, 
1983  under  the  care  of  Argenta  Meeting.  Dick  is 
the  son  of  George  and  Mary  PoW^d,  Argenta,  and 
Micki  the  daughter  of  Robert  and  Betty  Mclnnes, 
Victoria  Meeting. 

Deaths:  A memorial  service  for  Lee  Nunn- 

Grochowick,  Santa  Cruz  Meeting,  was  held  May 
8th  at  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center. 

Harvey  Wilkening,  University  Meeting, 
died  April  13.  A memorial  was  held  at  the  meeting- 
house May  15. 

Steve  Nelson,  University  Meeting,  died 
April  17,  1983.  A memorial  was  held  by  the  Meet- 
ing April  28. 

Harvey  W.  House,  Orange  Grove  Meeting, 
died  May  22,  1983,  and  the  memorial  was  held  June 
5,  at  the  Meetinghouse. 

Eula  McCracken,  Claremont  Meeting , 
died  April  16,  1983.  (See  memorial  minute.) 

Gretchen  Daly,  Pima  Meeting,  died 
March  2,  1983,  (See  memorial  minute.) 

Laura  Smalakis,  Pacific  Ackworth  Meet- 
ing, died  January  14,  1983.  (See  memorial  minute.) 
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Announcement 
Travel  in  the  Ministry 

At  its  recent  triennial  meeting  in  Kenya  (1982), 
the  Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation  re- 
affirmed its  central  purpose  of  Travel  in  the  Minis- 
try within  and  between  Yearly  Meetings.  In  a letter 
to  Yearly  Meetings  in  the  Western  United  States, 
the  Visitation  Committee  of  FWCC  has  sought  to 
encourage  us  to  recognize  and  to  nurture  the  gifts 
of  ministry  within  our  members  and  to  sponsor 
travel  for  those  so  gifted. 

The  FWCC  letter  specifically  wants  our  Monthly 
Meetings  “to  be  sensitive  to  those  whose  gifts  of 
ministry  could  provide  spiritual  nourishment  and 
inspiration  to  Friends  wherever  they  may  be.” 

The  FWCC  can  assist  in  many  ways,  most  espe- 
cially by  participating  in  itinerary-planning  and,  on 
occasion,  with  modest  financial  assistance.  Contacts 
may  be  made  through  Helen  Jean  Nelson,  Clerk  of 
the  Visitation  Committee,  Friends  World  Committee 
for  Consultation,  1506  Race  St.,  Philadelphia,  PA 
19102. 


